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picturesque little chain of hills, notched out like sharp pyramids. We were
entering into Bengal Proper, and these hills were the extreme point of the group
of the Eajmahals. From this point the line, which from Agra pursues an easterly
direction, following the course of the Jumna and the Ganges, turns off abruptly
and runs towards the south, parallel with the Hooghly, the extreme western
branch of the great network of the Lower Ganges.

We soon reached the station of Teen Pahar (the Three Mountains), so called
.from the vicinity of three curious volcanic craters, one of which, it is said, shows
every now and again signs of activity; and somewhat farther to the east is Eaj-
inahal, the ancient capital of Western Bengal.

The Ganges reign paramount over this land, which it has itself created with
the clay it has brought down from Hindostan. Suddenly it issues from its bed,
inundates the plains, overthrows towns and ravages the harvests; and then, after
having made its fury duly felt by its unhappy subjects, it completely abandons
its old course, and opens for itself new paths towards the ocean through the
swampy, muddy land. There is therefore scarcely any part of Bengal which has
not, at some time or another, formed the bed of one of the arms of the Ganges.
Often, while digging in the middle of a rice-field several leagues distant from the
river, frameworks of boats are discovered, and even of vessels, which had sunk in
the deep waters that formerly covered the fields of the present day. It was
partly owing to one of these freaks of the Ganges that the famous Gaur, the
splendid capital of Bengal, fell in a few years from the greatest prosperity to
complete ruin. The river, after ravaging it, left it to flow at a distance from the
city ; and people now gaze with astonishment at its long lines of wharves, rising
with their flights of innumerable stairs from the midst of trees and bushes.

At ten o'clock we stopped at the station of Nulhattee, whence a short line
branches off to Moorshedabad.

Tliis town, one of the most important in Bengal, extends for several miles on
either side of the Bhagarati, a great offset of the Ganges. Imagine an assemblage
of huts of the most wretched appearance, with walls made of straw matting
suspended to stakes, and with rooTs of palm-thatch half battered in by the rain;
muddy streets without pavements, overrun with water and weeds, in which it is
scarcely possible to make a step without slipping; and above the huts rising, at
intervals, high-terraced brick houses. To these add, by way of monuments, vast
buildings of strange design, wherein stately rows of columns enframe arched
Moorish windows; and the uniform blackness produced by the damp reminding
the traveller of the architectural perspectives of Pall Mall. Such is Moorshedabad,
and such are all the towns iu English Bengal. What an immense difference from
the handsome bazaars, elegant dwelling-houses, and sumptuous palaces of the
towns of Kajasthan, and even of Hindostan! And fo think that it is from such
specimens as these that many people, who have seen only Calcutta and some parts
of Bengal, presume to judge of all India !

And then the inhabitants ! Here the contrast is perhaps more striking still.
I dou't know what impression the first sight of the Bengalese produces on the
traveller arriving from Europe; but, speaking for myself just come from the
interior of India, I must say that I stood bewildered at the sight of these people,
with their white togas, beardless faces, bare heads, and hair arranged in a fashion
like Itowans of the Decline. How can the Bengalee, with his meagre slender